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Closing scenes enacted in the life of the great Swedish king, Gustavus 
Adolphus, taking place during the Thirty Years' War pass before us in this 
short story, and the representation of Gustavus's page, Leubelfing, as a daring 
young girl in disguise, though a pure fiction, lends a bit of romantic charm. 
It is somewhat difficult at first to accept this motif as natural, but after one 
has become accustomed to the idea, other events move along consistently, 
and interest grows tenser as one draws near the fine conclusion. 

Professor Roulston has made a valuable contribution to the study of 
Meyer in furnishing the notes with liberal illustrations of important character- 
istics of Meyer's technique and style by means of parallel citations drawn 
from all of Meyer's works. This is a new feature and is indicative of far more 
conscientious preparatory study than editors of modem texts are usually 
able to demonstrate. To give one example: in a note on line 12 of page 6 
citations illustrate Meyer's method of symbolizing an act or mental state or 
even a character by means of some plastic representation. 

The record of words coined by Meyer, likewise that of his favorite and 
peculiar vocables and expressions, will prove useful to philologists in the 
compilation of lexicographical, grammatical and literary work. 

The reviewer thinks that it would have been better to give the modem 
German equivalent of all foreign words listed in the vocabulary. A map of 
Germany indicating the locality of Gustavus's military operations might have 
been useful in the historical sketch of the introduction. References in the 
notes to the introduction without indicating the number of the page are not 
always satisfactory. 

There are only a few expressions in the introduction that seem infelicitous, 
e.g., 'the young Conrad' (p. v, 11. 18-19), 'the young Meyer' (p. vi, 1. 23), 
'the father' (p. v, 1. 19), 'the son's artist eye' (p. v, 1. 13) are suggestive of 
German rather than of English usage. But this is a trivial matter indeed. 
The fact is that Professor Roulston has contributed a good piece of work that 
will be particularly welcome in the colleges of the Anglo-Saxon world. 

C. C. Glascock. 
The Rice Institute. 

German Science Reader, by Frederick W. Scholz. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1917. 12 mo., ix + 462 pp. $1.10. 
The older type of German science reader usually presented a collection 
of disconnected extracts so simple in style and vocabulary and so antiquated 
in their scientific views, that they were of no real value to the serious student of 
the sciences. Recent German science readers have sought to overcome these 
defects by offering articles taken from standard German scientific works and 
describing the latest researches in the various fields. Indeed, at times.editors 
have gone to the other extreme and have presented articles so technical and 
so limited in scope as to interest only a particular group of students, as, for 
example, engineering students. A happy compromise was made by Kip 
in 1916, whose Scientific German Reader* contains chapters on eight principal 

M Scientific German Reader by Herbert Z. Kip. Oxford University Press, 1916. 
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physical and biological sciences, sufficiently technical to interest the specialist 
and not formidable enough to frighten or defy the general science student. 
In general, the book by Scholz serves the same purpose, although, on the 
whole, more technical and difficult to read. 

As stated in the Preface, "the selections are chosen from the fields of 
Chemistry, Physics and Biology, with two supplementary articles on modern 
industry from its scientific aspect. To make the Reader truly modem, 
articles on the dye industry, the telephone, wireless telegraphy, the airship, 
the submarine and modem methods of industrial efficiency have been included. 
Throughout, an attempt has been made to associate the facts of science v ith 
human experience. To further this end and also to give a wider range of 
vocabulary, biographies of representative German scientists like Humboldt, 
Liebig, Helmholtz and Haeckel have been added. . . . Since Humboldt 
represents the end of the era of general science and marks the beginning of the 
intense specialization of our own age, the life of Humboldt serves as an intro- 
duction." 

The plan of the book can best be explained by a detailed description of 
one or two chapters. The chapter, Alexander von Humboldt, comprises 
twenty-eight pages. Of these, seventeen constitute the text proper, including 
footnotes averaging one-fourth of each page, which explain and paraphrase 
difficult passages. Of the remaining eleven pages, eight are devoted to infor- 
mational notes (Anmerkungen) and bibliography, and three to jjbungen and 
Fragen. 

The chapter, Chemie, comprising 87 pages, has the following subdivisions: 
Die chemische Grossindustrie; der Kampf urns Lichl; die Farbenfabrikation; 
die Industrie der Nitrate; Justus von Liebig. Upon examination, it is found 
that 43 pages are devoted to chemistry proper, while 15 pages are given to 
biography, and 29 pages to Anmerkungen, bibliography, Ubungen and Fragen. 
The chapters on physics and biology are constructed along the same general 
lines. 

To the reviewer it would seem that the editor has overloaded his work 
with informational, grammatical and conversational apparatus. The 
Anmerkungen are expanded unduly and here and there remind one of a mina- 
ture Brockhaus or Meyer, For instance, in the Anmerkungen on the chapter, 
Alexander von Humboldt, we find German biographical sketches of Wilhelm 
von Himiboldt, George Forster, Hardenberg, Aim^ Bonpland, Gay-Lussac, 
Priedrich Wilhelm HI., Archimedes, Arago, Cotta, Goethe, and Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV., in addition to various geographical, historical, and scientific 
notes. 

The desire to make this Reader consistent with the other direct method 
books of the Macmillan German series doubtless explains the large amount 
of space given over to Wortiibungen, grammatische Ubungen, and Fragen, 
as well as the fact that the footnotes are more frequently German paraphrases 
than accurate translations of difficult passages. It is, however, very question- 
able, whether a German science reader should be made a manual for German 
conversation. Is not the goal in view rather a good German pronunciation, 
extreme accuracy of translation, with only sufficient grammar to clear up 
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difficulties of construction, and enough German conversation to relieve the 
monotony of constant translation? Certainly, detailed word studies like 
those on pages 86 and 207, or intricate grammatical exercises, of the type 
found on pages 332 and 333, are out of place. 

Since, however, the editor himself frankly admits that he had in mind 
the needs of a wide range of classes, the teacher has perhaps no occasion to be 
annoyed by this embarras de richesses but may select what best suits his 
purpose. 

So far as the texts themselves are concerned, it may be said that, on the 
whole, they are quite difficult, both as to style and vocabulary, and to subject 
matter. The editor clearly underestimates the difficulties when he says: 
"From the point of view of both content and language the text presents 
no unusual difficulties for high school classes, yet is suitable also for more 
mature readers." Without four years of high school German or three years 
of college German and a scientific background, a student will not be able to 
read intelligently most of the articles on chemistry and physics, for these 
are not taken from simple text-books presenting a simple, scientific vocabulary, 
with which the student is familiar, but present chemistry and physics in 
their strictly industrial and technical aspects. Indeed, articles such as, 
Die Farbenfabrikation and Die drahtlose Telegraphie, presuppose a very con- 
siderable scientific training. 

The Reader does, however, present a wide range of valuable scientific 
material and can be read with profit by the more advanced students of science 
after a simpler book has first been used. As a rule, the selections are taken 
from recent German publications, and only one article. Die Entwicklung 
des Unterseeboots, seems to read like a translation and adaptation from the 
English. 

A rather cursory examination of the Reader disclosed few typographical 
errors. In the Fragen occasionally an interrogation point is missing (pp. 28, 
120,359). Onpage 144, .46WW«ng7 shouldread.(466JW«ng4. On page 150, 
question 32, the du form is impossible in connection with the following Herr, 
and tritt would in any case be preferable to trete. On page 362 an h is missing 
in the word UnbestechUchkeit. Bedenkenfrei in the sense of unscrupulous 
(p. 46, 1. 3) undoubtedly deserved a place in the Vocabulary. Other minor 
errors occur on page 329, lines 17 and 30, and in the title of Bulsche's work on 
page 331. 

The German-English vocabulary has been condensed so much that it 
is not entirely satisfactory. Self-explanatory compounds, common words 
and those resembling the English have been intentionally omitted. This 
frequently leads to difficulties. Students are almost sure to mistranslate 
such words as: Bergakademie (p. i), prinzipiell (p. 24$), Kultunolker (p. 285); 
and they would find it a great convenience to have the exact English equiva- 
lent of such words as: Kumarin (p. 42), Gdrungsgewerbe (p. 45), eine sog. 
gerichtete Antennenardage (p. 177), Fliegerkappe (p. 179), das statische Moment 
(P- 193). Fischmenschen (p. 285), Asseln (p. 288). In a few cases the definitions 
do not suit the case in hand. For instance, dafiir (p. 286, 1. 5) means "in 
return for that," while meistens (p. 370 1. 7) can only mean "generally" and 
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not "mostly." Another inaccurate definition is found in the WortiibunZ 
(p. 372), where elwas vorwegnehmen is defined as "to take something for 
granted." 

On the whole, the average reader would have welcomed a more complete, 
exact German-English vocabulary in place of such elaborate Antnerkungen 
and Worliibungen. All this apparatus scattered throughout the book mars 
the beauty of the printed page and gives the book a puzzling, formidable 
appearance. The half-tones are considerably blurred, but the letter press 
is uniformly good. 

John A. Hess. 
Indiana University. 

A Trip to Latin America, by Ventura Fuentes and Victor E. 

Fransois. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1917. x + 196 pp, 

80 cents. 

If there exists a teacher so blind to the trend of the times as to refuse 
to introduce into his Spanish classroom South-American material and atmos- 
phere, certainly he can not allege as excuse for his short-comings any scarcity 
of appropriate text-books. Spanish-American readers and composition 
books are appearing in such rapid succession as to bewilder one with the 
wealth of choice. The volume recently published by Messrs. Fuentes and 
Frangois, however, is distinguished from others by being carefully and intelli- 
gently planned as a first-year book. 

A few of the readers published in recent years have been so complicated 
in style and contain so much detailed information as to put them outside 
the comprehension or needs of high school students. Others are well suited 
to the requirements of second and third year classes. The one under dis- 
cussion at present is, to give its complete title, "A Trip to Latin America, 
in very simple Spanish, with conversation and composition exercises and 
vocabulary." 

The text, after six introductory lessons which give the essential facts of 
the geography of the New World and its discovery, follows time honored 
custom in recounting the experiences of a young North-American traveling 
through the various countries of Central and South America and the Antilles. 
The lessons take the form now of letters, now of dialogue, in an attempt, 
as the authors state in their thoughtfully prepared and helpful preface, 
to avoid the monotony almost inevitable in books of travel. 

May it not be that this monotony is less a matter of form than of subject 
matter? If the young traveler in question had shown himself more catholic 
in his interests, if he had been less bent upon imparting useful information 
and allowed himself occasional license to describe some incident of travel 
or some vivid, even amusing phase of foreign life, might not the result have 
been a book a little less evidently intended to instruct? Undoubtedly it is 
desirable, as says the preface, that "while learning the Spanish language, 
the beginner enriches his mind with much important and useful information 
on the geography, history, government, industry, commerce, and climate of the 



